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HOW TO APPRECIATE 


IV. LE PERSONNAGE PRINCIPAL 


. HE beauty of art is always abstract, always 
independent of subject.”” This statement made 
in the last chapter, though true, lends itself to 
dangerous misinterpretation. It does mean that any 
kind of subject matter may become beautiful through 
art; it does not mean that the artist can do without 
subject matter altogether and thus produce the pure 
unalloyed substance of art. 

What puzzles the inexperienced in the appreciation 
of works of art and even proves a chimera to some 
artists of to-day is the nature of the relationship between 
subject matter and art. The tyro is a staunch partisan 
of subject-matter and he likes it sweet. Like a child he 
enjoys jam, spread thickly; the bread he takes for 
granted. And we have now a type of artist to whom not 
only jam but any kind of associative matter seems a 
gross misuse of the medium. He maintains that line, 
colour, mass arranged harmoniously is sufficient material 
for a work of art—of pure art; or he maintains that 
shapes, unrelated to nature, may in themselves convey 
meaning without any distracting associations with natural 
objects. How far he may be right in either of these two 
opposed contentions we shall have occasion to study 
later on. 

Meanwhile we are dealing with works of art by old 
or deceased masters who all founded their creations 


Fig. I 
THE NEVER-ENDING 
PRAYER 


By NicoLars MAEs 


Amsterdam Rijksmuseum 
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upon the forms of nature ; and we observe here further 
that for hundreds of years—that is to say, ever since the 
Renaissance first began in Europe—their aim has been 
to mould their subjects ever more closely in the sem- 
blance of nature. The hieratic images of the Mother of 
God became more and more like mothers of men; the 
Christ at first crucified in canonical robes was shown as 
a man naked upon the Cross ; and it is almost touching 
to note how the supper table of Eucharist or of the 
mystic meal at Emmaus became gradually more and more 
profane ; laden with good things temptingly presented. 

This tendency towards realism naturally restricted 
the artist’s freedom. Tied at first only by the ritual 
significance of colours as well as by the cost of the 
pigments prescribed by the church, the artist now had 
also to learn how to apply local colour to objects which 
were free from the control of the church, and in addition 
he had to subordinate all colour to the laws of natural 
appearance. 

We were able to show in the preceding chapter 
(January issue) how much more realistic Caravaggio’s 
rendering of the “‘ Supper at Emmaus ” was than Titian’s. 
How much more forcibly it creates the illusion of ambient 
space. The study of perspective had intrigued, almost in- 
toxicated, Renaissance artists ; but in Caravaggio’s picture, 
which had no opening lending distance to the background, 








Fig. II. THE MONEYCHANGER By REMBRANDT 
Berlin Gallery 
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Amsterdam Rijksmuseum 
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Fig. IV. STILL LIFE 
Berlin Museum 


By WILLEM KALF 


the figures seem to stand out, to come forward, to become 
more tangible. And this was because Caravaggio had, so 
to speak, invited another party to the supper table, a 
party whose presence was henceforth desired more and 
more fervently at every painted “feast of colour” as 
the guest of honour. It was not, however, until Taine’s 
Philosophie de l’Art appeared in 1865 that he, or rather 
she, was recognized and named as such. “ Le personnage 
principal d’un tableau,” wrote this philosopher, “‘ c’est la 
lumiére ot: toutes choses sont plongées.’’ This person 
then is Light. It is the unifying element in which all 
things are plunged ; and for three hundred years or more 
Western pictorial art strove for the realization of this 
element. To Caravaggio we owe not only Velazquez, the 
poet of diffused light, and Rembrandt, the poet of 
concentrated light, but also all those masters who 
through their treatment of this personnage principal 
dignified even the humblest of subjects. 

If the reader will now compare the illustration of 
Nicolaes Maes’s picture, sometimes called “‘The Never- 
ending Prayer” (Fig. 1), with Caravaggio’s, he will see 
how beautifully the common objects of the old woman’s 
dinner table have been made to subserve the idea (see 
the first chapter) of his picture, and how from Cara- 
vaggio’s forcible prose they have been translated’ into 
sensitive—some would call it, wrongly I think, senti- 
mental—poetry. Now, the secret of all this is the envelope, 
or rather the element of light into which all has been 
plunged—to use Taine’s simile. What fascinates us in a 
picture of this kind are not the isolated facts of each 
object, not the face, not the hands of the praying—and 
perhaps dying—woman, not the things which are before 
her on the table, not the cat which tugs greedily at the 
cloth, but the qualities which all these things assume under 
the soft caress of the restricted light. For there is not one 
quality, there are many, each object retaining its own 
texture, its own substantial difference, yet all are bound 
together, reacting upon each other in this element of Light. 
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In such a picture as this the sentiment of the subject 
is enhanced by the sentiment of its presentation, or 
realization if that seems a more precise word. Nicolaes 
Maes was a pupil of Rembrandt; but when still life 
occurs in Rembrandt’s pictures (Fig. II) the objects of 
which it consists lose their individuality, their differences 
in surface textures, such as those of metal, earthenware, 
paper, cloth, and so forth, in Rembrandt’s overwhelming 
personality. In Nicolaes Maes’s picture one feels that 
each object, though it plays its part in the composition 
as well as in the subject of the picture, nevertheless 
retains its individual character ; one feels, as it were, the 
clothiness of cloth, the breadiness of bread, the stoniness 
of stone, and so on. 

Examination of a true still life, by another contem- 
porary Dutch master, Pieter Claesz (Fig. III), shows what 
happens when the artist lacks the sensibility to texture. 
Here everything is presented with cold and deliberate 
calculation ; surfaces are rendered without feeling ; and 
although metal is recognizably metal, glass glass, nut- 
shell nutshell, lemon peel lemon peel, yet there is an 
“‘all-over’”’ quality that blurs the distinction in the char- 
acter of each object. In this still life, however, we find also 
another and a different aim: the picture is complete in 
itself. Still life here means a deliberate abstract con- 
struction, almost a kind of architecture. In other words, 
the artist, apart from desiring to imbue the spectator 
with a pleasant post-prandial feeling—the apparent sub- 
ject—is really interested in building up a design of ellipses, 
cylinders, truncated spheres resting on angular horizontals 
and diagonals, the whole design forming an irregular 
diversified pyramid. The feeling of diffused light is there, 
but somewhat weak because of the hardness of form. 

A not quite dissimilar aim may be discovered in yet 
another Dutch still life of the same century, by Willem 
Kalf (Fig. IV). Here the “‘building”’ is much less obviously 
geometrical, the angle of the pyramid is much more acute, 
the forms of which it is composed much less regular 
in outline. On the other hand, it is much nearer in 
sensitiveness to the still life in Maes’s picture. It is full 
of differences in textures—note the contrast between 
carpet and porcelain, for instance—and above all it is, 
like Maes’s picture, plunged in the element of light. 
“ The first person ”’ takes palpable precedence ; light, half- 
light, refracted light, reflected light is much better 
observed and more convincingly represented. Again, 
then, we find that what is to the general public a picture 
calculated to induce convivial memories is to one open 
to zxsthetic pleasures a not inconsiderable pictorial 
achievement. In the following century, the XVIIIth, 
there appeared in France an artist who humbly claimed 
to have touched no more than the fringe of the art but 
who, nevertheless, raised painting—sheer painting—to a 
rank equal to that of the greatest masters. This was 
Chardin. Inspired by the Dutchmen and perhaps getting 
most out of the qualities of Kalf, he fused in a quite 
extraordinary manner what we have called the apparent 
and the real subjects of his art. He tells what he has to 
tell in a way that makes form and content palpably 
inseparable. In his humble pictures—they were nearly 
all still life subjects or scenes from the life of the petite 
bourgeoisie—what he represents and how he represents it 
justifies its existence. In other words, less well done his 
pictures would hardly have been worth doing; but 














Fig. V 
STILL LIFE 


By CHARDIN 


National 
Gallery 


executed as they are, they are—for the most part— 
masterpieces of the highest order. Under his hands, pots 
and pans, jugs and bottles, bread and cheese (Figs. V 
and VI) become things of beauty, and the plain little house- 
wives rank above many aristocrats as peeresses in their 
own right. But all that is not the only attraction of his 
art. Equal to it is their visual appeal. At a first glance 
they are—appetizing. This is a strange word to use but 
it describes a surface quality in the handling of the 
pigment. Chardin’s contemporaries called it rugosité, a 
kind of rusk-like crispness, which contrasts with the oili- 
ness or smeariness of other oil painting. This technique 
is used to build up designs in which one does not know 
what to admire more, the satisfying construction, the 
subtlety of colour, the tangibility of the objects, and the 
flood of light in which they are bathed, all this per- 
meated with a curious sense of the artist’s impalpable 
presence. It seems an exaggeration but it is nevertheless 
true to say that to know Chardin’s painting is to know a 
man and not only the tricks of an artist. This is as true 
of Chardin as it is of an artist whose art is in all respects 
at the opposite pole of art—Blake ; one who deals with 
a few humble particulars and the other who deals with 
sublime generalizations. 

It is perhaps one of the greatest difficulties for those 
who wish to open their minds to the fine arts to realize 
that pencil, brush, chisel or graver are used to express 
an infinitude of different ideas through concrete, tangible, 
and often obstreperous matter. 

It is because of this concrete matter that the visual 
arts differ radically from the arts of music or of poetry, 
since neither poet nor musician is silenced like the 
visual artist by the absence of concrete material; the 
poet needs only his voice, and in the ultimate analysis 
that same voice would also suffice the musician. 
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It is also because of this concrete material and the 
tools it calls for that in the visual arts the idea—the pure 
idea—and the art of expressing it tend to compete with 
each other, so that the artist’s interest in manipulation 
of concrete material and the spectator’s interest in ideas 
tend to conflict. 

Ever since the Renaissance began artists—in the West 
at all events—have endeavoured, as we must again insist, 
to clothe the ideas more and more accurately and pre- 
cisely in the semblance of actual nature, have striven for 
more and more realism if not in subject matter at least 
in the form of its presentation. ‘‘ Light,” as Taine had 
said, and as thousands of artists since Caravaggio, and a 
few even before him have demonstrated, is certainly ‘‘the 
first person” in a picture; nevertheless, except in the 
purely physical sense—one cannot see anything at all 
without it—that is not absolutely true. Some ideas lend 
themselves better to broken light, that is to say, to colour 
as “‘ the first person’ ; others again find their best expres- 
sion in line; others again in solid three dimensional 
form. Where the illusion of actual light is aimed at, the 
effect to be realized can only be studied for moments. 
Hence the north light of the artist’s studio. It serves to 
arrest the moment because it appears to be less subject 
to the changes of the ceaselessly moving sunlight. 
Painting under its conditions, the artist can continue the 
next morning what he may have begun the afternoon 
before, or the month before. The artist who paints 
directly from nature out of doors has only minutes at his 
disposal if he wishes to be tolerably true to what his eyes 
tell him. 

Hence for millennia the artist, in so far as he desired 
to represent nature, was not worried by this handicap 
because he drew and painted, carved and modelled “‘out 
of his head.” The actual, being natural and obvious, was 
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taken for granted and consequently overlooked as irrele- 
vant. It took many centuries for artists to develop purely 
objective vision, to interest themselves in the actualities 
of light. And when they began to make true records of 
what the eye—not the mind—sees, the public would not 
believe them. One cannot, of course, prove it, but one 
feels sure that Van Eyck, for example, would not have 
understood a later portrait by Velazquez, though he would 
have no difficulty with Frans Hals; and an early still life 
painter like de Heem would have found Chardin’s still 
life painting coarse and meaningless. Turner founded 
his art upon Claude le Lorrain, and those familiar with 
Claude’s black and white lightning sketches done on the 
spot will appreciate the nearness of Claude’s objective 
vision to Turner’s. Nevertheless, one is convinced that 
the Lorrainer would have been unable to understand in 
the least what Turner, late in his life, was driving at. 
Actualities, observation of the passing effect of light on 
the landscape, of which Claude was brilliantly capable, 
would not have been considered by him to be a fit subject 
for a full-blown painting. 

If artists themselves have such difficulties, still more 
is that the case with the spectators, who, as we have been 
at pains to point out, always see with their minds first. 
When, therefore, Turner had the courage to exhibit in 
the Royal Academy Show of 1842 a picture with the 
very specific title, “Snowstorm: Steamboat off a Har- 
bour mouth making signals, in shallow water and going 
by the head,” it was met with howls of derision. It 
was called “‘a mass of soapsuds and whitewash.” Here 
was Turner’s attempt to make a record—his own word 
—of an actual experience. He tells us, ““The author was 
in this storm the night the Ariel left Harwich.”” And in 
order to make this record he got the sailors to lash him 
to the mast so that he might observe the storm. Here, 
then, we have the “first person” in violent agitation 
supreme ; playing havoc with the shape of things. 

This generation of ours, and probably even more so 
the next—that is if the war has not by then extinguished 
all scientific progress—has in cinematography and colour 
cinematography a better and more convincing means of 
making such records. In these, violent movement will 
appear to be as actual as the changes of form which the 
light effects. 

That is what photography has accomplished, and 
photography means light-painting. The First Person 
pressed into service by the painter with such difficulty 
and with questionable success, after attempts made 
during hundreds of years, obeys the scientist without 
much trouble and with slave-like subservience. 

It will be understood that in the circumstances the 
painter’s and perhaps the sculptor’s (there is even such 
a thing as photo-sculpture !) occupations would be gone, 
if their only object were to represent actualities, their 
only aim to deceive the eye, their principal concern: 
Light. 

Luckily, such is not the case. 

Nevertheless, the appreciator of art will now under- 
stand that realism in representation, however accurate, or 
seemingly accurate, is not enough. One must bring 
poetry into one’s vision even where light is one’s principal 
preoccupation—as Velazquez did, as Rembrandt and 
Vermeer, as Chardin and Turner did. 

To this we must add a note that will perhaps be a 
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Fig. VI. 
By permission of Messrs. Wildenstein & Co. 


STILL LIFE By CHARDIN 


key to a mystery that may have often worried the inex- 
perienced. How is it, he may have asked himself, that 
so many of the modern pictures appear to be—and are 
in essence—mere studies and sketches? How is it thet 
there is a lack of finish? And even if there were finish 
there would be so apparently very “little to it’? In 
other words, why is there no literary subject matter, no 
allusion to history, the Bible or the poets? 

The modern artist, thrown more and more on to his 
own resources, is not commissioned by patrons ; never- 
theless, he does not differ quite so much from his 
ancestors as one is apt to think. Artists have always 
tended to be more absorbed in the problems of their 
trade than in the interests of their public. They have 
introduced matters into their works with which their 
public had no concern. Amongst such matters were, for 
example, the study of landscape and all sorts of “‘effects” 
which were not essential to the “‘story”; and finally, 
there came this great but elusive “‘ personnage principal.” 

If we study the colour plate which appears on the front 
cover, for example, we will notice that practically the 
whole of its interest has been spun out of the effect of 
transient sunlight. Hastily as it was evidently painted, 
we may be sure that even in this short time the shadows 
must have shifted long before it was finished. To 
appreciate it, one must be as interested in light as the 
artist himself was. Manet, its author, was a contemporary 
of Taine. Since their time artists have more and more 
come to expect that we—the public—should endeavour 
to understand them—and their problems. They have 
not attempted to introduce these private interests of 
theirs by stealth, as their predecessors did. That, perhaps, 
is the only difference: other differences being due not 
to them, but to us, their public. 
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plum tree). Early XVIIth century. 


in Tudor times was traced until the end of the XVIth 
century. If the development had proceeded on 
chronological lines we could have passed from the Tudor 
to the Stuart without a break. Unfortunately, there were 
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“ TURNEYED ” CHAIR OF FRUIT WOOD (apple, pear, damson and 
Probably a copy of a XVIth-century model 


side issues which demand consideration. Such a one 
has to be dealt with here, not because it falls into place at 
the close of the XVIth century, but because it begins 
then, and persists for more than a couple of centuries, 
with little, if any, modification. I refer here to the 
“turneyed ” or “ thrown ”’ chair, the product of the lathe, 
and often made in the open forest instead of the workshop. 
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Fig. III. BEECH SPINDLE CHAIR made 


Fig. II. BEECH SPINDLE CHAIR, 
possibly inspired from the Arabian entirely by the wood-turner 
** mousharabiyeh "’ work 


a revolving stick of wood the result will be anything from 
a spindle or a baluster to a column, all depending on size. 
The problem was how to hold the piece of wood and how 


The art of wood turning is very ancient, not only in 
England but elsewhere. It must have been evident, in 
very early times, that if a cutting tool be held firmly against 
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Fig. IV 
NEW ENGLAND CHAIRS of hickory and maple. 





Fig. V Fig. VI 
Early settlers’ chairs of Massachusetts, late XVIIth or early XVIIIth 
century 
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to cause it to revolve. At the present day it is “‘ chucked ” 
in a power lathe, and in many districts where power is 


unobtainable the foot treadle takes its place. This all 4 
means a sliding “‘ bed,”’ a couple of “ chucks,” and a strap oa 
or band from the treadle or driving-wheel to the spindles a 


above. In the primitive “ bow” or “ pole” lathe the 
methods were the same so far as the lathe-bed was con- 
cerned, but in the first the string of a bow was wound 
once round the spindle, and in the second a bent sapling 
was harnessed to the treadle. The tendency would be to 
oscillate rather than to revolve, but this was overcome by 
working the treadle quicker. This oscillation passing 
into revolution can be demonstrated on the modern 
treadle sewing-machine. 

In these turned chairs, often made in the forest from 
freshly felled and split lumber, we have the progenitor 





of what we know now as the “ Windsor” chair. It a 
is important in chair development, as it carries its a 
own art with it—that of the pole-lathe used in conjunc- 4 
tion with the “ driving-plate ” for the plain rails or En 
* lists.”” 4 

It is inevitable that a chair formed of a number of « 
spindles pegged together should be short-lived, but these od 
“‘turneyed ” chairs copied each other, and over long 
periods, with little or no evolution. It is only a recently 4 
discovered scientific fact that without necessity there BY 


can be no development, and there was no real urge to “ 
improve on these lathe-made chairs—other than to 
improve them out of existence. 


Fig. VII. MAPLE AND HICKORY ARM- 
CHAIR. Compare with Figs. IV and VI. 
New England 
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Fig. IX. MAPLE AND HICKORY 

ARMCHAIR. New England. The com- 

Fig. VIII. BEECH CORNER CHAIR. English, early XVIIth bined effort of the chairmaker and the 
century. (Note the construction of the seat) wood-turner 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHAIR—PART III 


We know of these “ turneyed ” chairs in the latter 
part of the XVIth century, as they are mentioned in 
inventories of the time, but none appears to have survived, 
at least I have never seen an example which I could refer 
to that period. Fig. I is a XVIIth century copy, made 
entirely from fruit woods—apple, pear, damson and plum 
tree—turned with remarkable skill and delicacy. This 
is truly a wood-turner’s chair, as even the seat is con- 
structed with pegged rails. Nowhere has either the plane 
or the adze been used. In spite of the inadequate con- 
struction, this chair is complete and unrestored, yet dates 
either from James I or Charles I, not later. A still more 
daring construction has been attempted in Fig. II (where 
the back has been formed of socketed spindles in the 
form of a panel). There is a strong suggestion of the 
Arab “‘ mousharabiyeh ” work here, and it is possible 
that the whole idea of these “ turneyed ” chairs may have 
originated from the East. Fig. III shows a similar 
influence. 

These “‘ thrown ” chairs (“ throwing ”’ was the early 
term used for turning) were not only intended for the 
yeomen classes ; they were also the work of the uncul- 
tured craftsman or one working with primitive tools— 
which, in essence, amounts to about the same thing. It 
is natural, therefore, that the early settlers in New Eng- 
land, for many years after the initial venture in the 
Mayflower, should have retained this primitive method 
over a long period. Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
the homes of the “ stick-back”’ chair to a far greater 
degree than any district in England, High Wycombe in Fig. X. OAK CROMWELLIAN CHAIR. 
the later XVIIIth century only excepted. Figs. IV, V, and The bobbin-turning of the Puritan period, which 
VI are New England chairs of the late XVIIth century, originates from the early spindle chairs 
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Fig. XI Fig. XII 
“WINDSOR” CHAIRS of ash and yew, with elm seats. Note the pierced central splats. The armchair 
(Fig. XI) is known as a “‘wheel back.’’ Date about 1780 
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the last being a rocker originally. The seats are of rush 
or plaited osiers. The usual wood in America was hickory, 
but in England yew-tree appears to have been preferred 
for the finer examples and ash for the commoner types. 
A comparison between Nos. IV and VI and No. VII 
will show how the same patterns were used time after 
time. 

Fig. VIII is a corner chair of the same school, but of 
English origin, made from beech. The seat is a triangular 
riven plank, framed into turned and grooved rails. 
Although sturdily made, the construction is defective in 
principle. 

Fig. [X is an American example, of hickory and maple, 
where the back rails and triple splats have been made by 
the ordinary chair-maker’s methods. The seat is of rush, 
and not original. 

One branch of these “ turneyed” chairs remained, 
as a kind of dead end, until the Cromwellian period in 
England, and, in its last phase, becomes the well-known 
“ bobbin-turning.” Fig. X is an example. 

In the first years of the XVIIIth century we get a 
revival of these turned chairs, known as ‘‘ Windsor ”’ 
chairs for no reason which I have been able to discover. 
They seem to have all emanated from the Wycombe 
district of Buckinghamshire, and the industry still thrives 
after a fashion. They are now the “ poor man’s chair,” 
but in the XVIIIth century considerable elaboration, in 
the way of pierced and carved splats, or cabriole legs, was 
often attempted. In the patterns with bent bows to the 
backs, as in Figs. XI, XII and XIII, there appears to 
have been a sharp distinction in quality, those of the 














Fig. XIII. ELABORATE “ WINDSOR” CHAIR of 
yew and ash, with elm seat. Carved central splat of 
mahogany, cabriole legs. Date about 1760 
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better kind having yew bows, those of poorer kind having 
ash instead. If we admit the existence of a Chippendale 
school (which has nothing to do with Thomas Chippen- 
dale the cabinet-maker, commencing as it does at least 
a decade before he came to London from Yorkshire) then 
these three examples, in their pierced back splats, follow 
the fashions of that school. In Fig. XIII, this splat is 
carved, and from mahogany, which is highly exceptional 
in these chairs, made, though they were, in the mahogany 
years. In all these chairs, whether with bows of yew or 
ash, elm was the general wood for the seats. There 
appears to be no exception to this. 

It is a striking peculiarity of English furniture, in its 
development, that age-old ideas and fashions have always 
a tendency to recur. Thus the “ stick-back ”’ or spindle- 
turned chair which begins, as we have seen, in the early 
years of the XVIIth century, if not before, is again found 
in the later work of the Sheraton school. It is disguised 
as an attempt at designing in the Chinese manner, but 
is our old friend, the stick-back, nevertheless. One 
example is shown here in Fig. XIV. There is no doubt 
that it catered for a demand for chairs of cheaper con- 
struction than the oval or shield-back—in its various 
forms—which had been popularized by Hepplewhite 
and his followers. 

Having made this jump forward of nearly two cen- 
turies, necessitated by the sporadic nature of this develop- 
ment of our subject, we can return again to the early 
years of the XVIIth century and take up the orderly 
progression of the English chair, but this must be 
reserved for the next instalment of this series. 














Fig. XIV. LACQUERED AND PAINTED SHERA- 
TON ARMCHAIR in the “‘ Chinese Manner.”” A revival 
of the older stick-back chair promoted to the drawing-room 
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WILLIAM HOARE, R.A., 


OF BATH 


BY REGINALD W. M. 


WRIGHT 





WILLIAM HOARE 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


By courtesy of the Bath Corporation 


HEN William Hoare as a young man of thirty- 
W one visited Bath in 1739 he found the city. had 
become an irresistible attraction to society. To 
artists and actors alike it offered encouragement, and pro- 
vided a continual round of diversion to which artists 
contributed by making “ views, painting fruits and flower 
pieces in a new style,” and arranging exhibitions of their 
masterpieces that reflected “‘no small honour on the 
genius of the Bath artists in general.” As a field for 
portrait painting Hoare could not have made a better 
choice than Bath. Moreover, his sister Mary and his 
brother Prince Hoare had already settled in the city. 

At the beginning of his art career, William became 
the first pupil of Giuseppe Grisoni, an Italian artist who 
came to England in 1718 and to whom is traceable much 
of the urbane spirit that becomes more and more evident 


in English portraiture of the mid-XVIIIth century. In 
1728 Hoare accompanied his master to Italy, and at the 
school of Francesco Fernandi, called d’Imperali, he formed 
a lifelong friendship with Pompeo Batoni, from whom he 
learnt the art of pastel. William returned to England in 
1737 and established himself in London as a painter of 
historical subjects. From Italy he had brought back 
many of his studies of classical subjects. But the vogue 
for pastel was growing in popularity, and as he had 
attained proficiency in that medium he turned his 
attention to portraiture, realizing that this line of art was 
more remunerative than subject painting. 

At Bath, Hoare “ prov’d to be a good ingenious 
painter.” He was certainly a more familiar figure here 
than in London, and was conspicuous by his gentility. 
George Vertue, who knew of his early success at Bath 
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ALEXANDER POPE National Portrait Gallery 
in 1740, says that William “ has a particular grace and 
beauty in the manner of Colouring and disposition of his 
heads and as much merrit as others who profes the same 
way, here, and is as well paid; his price five guineas, 
frame and glass 8 guineas.” The false glitter of Beau 
Nash’s realm had no quickening influence upon Hoare’s 
classical temperament, yet, curiously enough, one of his 
first sitters at Bath was the Beau himself. His full-length 
portrait of this arbiter elegantiarum was presented by the 
Master of Ceremonies himself to Wiltshire’s Lower 
Assembly Rooms on The Walks, where it hung in the 
“Long Room ”’ between the busts of Newton and Pope 
(the work of Prince Hoare) and evoked the famous 
epigram of Jane Brereton : 


Immortal NEWTON, never spoke 
More truth, than here you'll find ; 

Nor POPE himself, e’er penn’d a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


This picture plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satyr all his strength, 

Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length. 
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On his marriage in 1742-3 to Miss Elizabeth Barker, 
a daughter of a prominent London merchant who had 
visited Bath ‘‘ during the season,’’ William Hoare made 
Bath his home and resided in a newly built thoroughfare 
at No. 4 Wood Street, so named after the architect. Here 
his eldest daughter Mary was born, and was baptized at 
Walcot Church on September 4th, 1744. As a painter 
he was not as susceptible to impressions as Gainsborough, 
but followed the traditional style of painting. His earlier 
work, especially in pastel, is perhaps of greater interest 
than his later oils, wherein his technique is derived from 
his crayon practice. The style of modelling and of 
colouring of his first portrait of Ralph Allen, the Squire 
Allworthy of Fielding’s “‘ Tom Jones,” painted about 
1741 and hung at Allen’s country mansion at Prior Park, 
is characteristic of Jonathan Richardson. 

It was at Prior Park that Hoare was first introduced to 
Alexander Pope. Here Hoare sketched in crayon the 
only known full-length portrait of the poet, a sketch not 
unlike many of his drawings in black chalk heightened 
with red. Pope recognized in Hoare an accomplished 
artist, and his admiration for the painter led him to sit 
for his portrait. Pope may be forgiven for any sensitive- 
ness respecting his physical deformity, if as tradition 
states he showed his anxiety to conceal any disability by 
throwing a cloak over his shoulders and exclaiming to 
Hoare that “he need not be particular about the 
shoulders.” 

Fielding was also a daily guest at Allen’s table, and 
his frank and wholesome fun oft-times relieved the strain 
of discussion between the divines and politicians there 
assembled. Hoare was never at a loss with his pencil, 





SKETCH OF 
Self-Portrait. 
By courtesy of the Bath Corporation 


HENRY FIELDING from 
See page 39 


the 


and it is feasible that he would have made a pastel drawing 
of the novelist. In his own self-portrait, painted in oils 
at Bath in 1745, he has incorporated a sketch of the 
novelist which gives to the world an earlier pictorial 
record of Fielding, drawn during the novelist’s lifetime, 
than that of Hogarth’s. 
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WILLIAM HOARE, Rka,, 


OF BATH 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON the Novelist 
By courtesy of the Bath Corporation 


Of the early XVIIIth century Bath literati, the famous 
Earl Chesterfield takes precedence as a constant visitor 
to this city for upwards of fifty years, and many of the 
“Letters to his Son” are dated from Bath. He was 
often a paying guest of James Leake, bookseller on The 
Walks, and here William Hoare renewed his acquaintance 
with the Earl, whom he had previously met in London. 
During Chesterfield’s presidency of the Bath Hospital 
in 1744, of which Royal institution Hoare was a life 
governor from its foundation in 1742, the Earl again sat 
to Hoare for his portrait. In Leake’s bookshop Hoare 
likewise met Samuel Richardson, the Father of the 
English novel, who in 1732 had won the affection of 
Leake’s sister, Elizabeth, and who declared himself 
‘admitted to the company of Britain’s finest character ”’ 
on receiving his first invitation to Ralph Allen’s house at 
Prior Park. Hoare’s portrait of Richardson belongs in 
temper to the old tradition of the 1740’s. But while his 
portraits of this period are habitual in style, none of them 
has the polished finish of his ‘‘ Self-portrait ”’ at the age 
of 34, executed in pastel in 1742. Unfortunately, only a 
few isolated pastels can confidently be attributed to 
Hoare, yet he must have worked extensively in this 
medium to which he was partial and in which he excelled. 
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Hoare’s pastels of children are somewhat colourless, but 
it is more surprising how little of the Italian influence 
he shows, either in his pastels or in his oils, especially as 
he was a pioneer of foreign training. As Hoare advances 
in portraiture, Hudson’s main characteristics of rotund 
and metallic modelling become more evident, and in 
style bears every indication of the mid-XVIIIth century 
sophisticated manner. Especially is this seen in his 
three-quarter-length portrait of Ralph Allen in the 
Guildhall, Bath, painted about 1754, of which portrait 
the basic drawing in pastel is in the British Museum. 
But at times Hoare would emerge into a more pleasant 
silvery manner of colouring, not unlike that of Ramsay 
of the 1750 period. This was brought into effect by his 
constant use of pastel, and is clearly seen in his portraits 
of Christopher Anstey, the author of the ‘‘ New Bath 
Guide,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1773, and of 
John Palmer, the projector of mail coaches, as a young man. 

For nine years Hoare continued his practice in Bath, 
in which setting both Gainsborough and Beach achieved 
distinction. Vertue records in his note-books in 1749 
that Hoare “‘set out for France, Flanders and Holland.” 
This tour, however, was cut short by the death of his 
sister Mary in May 1750. 
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JOHN PALMER, projector of Mail Coaches 
By courtesy of the Bath Corporation 


Anticipating constant employment in London, as 
many commissions awaited him there, he left Bath again 
in 1751, but Ramsay and Hudson being firmly established 
in the Capital he soon returned to Bath, purchasing No. 8 
Gay Street, where he resided until 1763. Meanwhile, 
his second daughter, Anne, was baptized at Walcot 
Church on June 8th, 1751, and on October 1st in the 
following year his eldest son, Peter Paul William, was 
baptized in the same church. Hoare now worked without 
any serious rivalry and his residence became the resort 
of Bath society. He gave instruction to young artists, 
including John Taylor, the landscape painter, and Henry 
Leake, son of the famous Bath bookseller. Hoare’s 
daughter, Mary, figured as a professional copyist of her 
father’s portraits, and in 1760 she gained the gold medal 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce for the best drawing by young 
ladies under the age of sixteen. From 1761 to 1764 
Mary exhibited at the Free Society of Artists and after 
her marriage on June 25th, 1765, with Henry Hoare, 
second son of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of Stourhead, 
known as “ Fat Harry,’”’ she contributed one drawing 
to the Society. 

William Hoare himself was an occasional exhibitor 
at both the Society of Artists and the Free Society, an 
experience which fostered in him a desire for an insti- 
tution on broader lines, that of a Royal Academy, of 
which foundation Hoare, although not one of the original 
founder members, became a member without passing 
through the preliminary grade of Associate. Instead, he 
and Zoffany were together nominated Academicians on 
December 11th, 1769. Intermittently he sent some 
twenty-two exhibits to the Royal Academy between 1770 


and 1779. On the death of Beau Nash in 1761 Hoare 
presented his portrait in oils to the city of Bath. In the 
following year he painted his great conversation piece, 
“Drs. Oliver and Peirce Examining Patients,” pro- 
nounced by Walpole as “ middling.” At the close of the 
1762 exhibition of the Society of Artists, Hoare presented 
the painting to the Bath Hospital. 

In reality, Hoare preferred classical subjects to por- 
traits, although very few indisputable examples are known. 
One of his early religious works was that painted for St. 
Michael’s Church, Bath, as an altar-piece, ‘ Christ with 
the Cross.” In 1766 he was commissioned by the 
trustees of the Octagon Chapel, Milsom Street, to paint 
another altar-piece, ‘‘ Christ at the Pool of Bethesda,” 
and from them he received {100 and a pew of “ four 
commodious sittings in the best part of the body of the 
Chapel at four guineas per annum.’’ Meanwhile two 
important commissions were received from the Bath 
Corporation, a portrait of the first Earl Camden painted 
in 1764, for which Hoare received the sum of £84, and 
another of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, painted at the 
time when Pitt was raised to the peerage, and for which 
portrait Hoare was paid £107 5s. 

Although William Hoare ceased to contribute to the 
Royal Academy after 1779, he remained an active mem- 
ber of his profession and assisted in the formation of a 





MARBLE MONUMENT, the work of 
Chantry, in Bath Abbey, erected by Prince 
Hoare in memory of his father, 1828 


Bath Academy—a school for the study of fine arts. With 
Thomas Beach, George James and Master Thomas 
Lawrence, who at this time was learning the rudiments 
of art at Bath, Hoare attended the inaugural meeting of 
the Academy at the Three Tuns Tavern in Stall Street 
on November 4th, 1783. 

Hoare’s reputation as an artist never appears to have 
waned, Even Philip Thicknesse found in him a “ com- 
bination of Genius and Moral Character,’’ and without 
any prevarication acknowledged him as “‘a man doubly 
respectable.” His son, Prince Hoare, who was born at 

(Continued from page 43) 
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ART AND ART CRITICS: 


STILL AT IT! 


HEY are still “‘ at it,’’ artists and art critics; and 

for those who want a little respite from the 

political war this war of print in the daily and 
weekly press is a welcome diversion. 

This war in the art world is not one of artists v. 
critics, but of two different camps, in each of which may 
be found artists, critics, patrons and dealers. The casus 
belli is still the old one: it started thirty years ago when 
the late Roger Fry, a dull painter but a sensitive, learned 
and persuasive writer and lecturer, introduced the Wild 
men from Paris to the British public and gave his hetero- 
geneous team of exhibitors in the Grafton Galleries the 
name. of Post-Impressionists. The term was a chrono- 
logical one not intended to imply a common aim but 
merely the fact that they came after the Impressionists. 
They had, if not a common aim, at least one common 
characteristic, namely, their rebellion against ‘‘ Bougue- 
reau’s Salon ’’"—the equivalent of our Royal Academy. 
Transferred to British soil, this war may still be justly 
described as a war of|pro-Academic and anti-Academic 


‘ painters, their champions and their patrons. 


At first thought the dividing line between the two 
camps seems a simple one ; it appears to separate those 
who believe in Nature from those who do not. All the 
criticism levelled by one side against the other involves 
the simple question: is it the function of art to hold a 
mirror up to Nature? If you answer “ Yes” you are 
on the side of the Academy; if you answer “No” you 
are that dreadful creature ‘‘ a modernist.” From the 
Academic point of view it is a crime to be “ a modernist ”’ ; 
from the modernist point of view Academicism is a sign 
of mental decay. 

The actual dividing line, however, represents quite a 
different matter : it separates those who believe that the 
artist should work for the public from the others who 
believe that the artist has only himself to consider. No 
matter how disguised, this is the real reason of a war that 
will not end until long after the political war has ended ; 
for both are, in the last analysis, social problems attacked 
or defended under ideological slogans. 

The Academic artist is, or tries to be, inside our social 
system: he tries to produce pleasing work for the art 
market and its public. He tries to get into the Royal 
Academy because it bears the hall-mark of social respect- 
ability and gives the promise of economic success. So 
far as quality in the sense of craftsmanship is concerned 
he attempts to give, and frequently does give, high value 
for money. 

The anti-Academic artist is outside the social system 
and tries to remain above it. Any attempt to please is 
regarded as pandering to the public, a prostitution of his 
art. He denies any relation of art and labour values. 

All this, however, is not the whole truth. There are, 
unquestionably, among the modernists many who take 
this point of view, which is so flattering to their self- 
esteem, and so convenient, because it releases them 
from any obligations to “‘patrons.’”’ On the contrary, it 
places obligations on patronage. Nevertheless there have 
been, and are, among “‘ the modernists’ precisely those 
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to whom all artists, even including academicians, owe a 
debt of gratitude. Not to see the merits in, say, a still life 
by Cézanne, a Tahitian scene by Gauguin, a landscape by 
Van Gogh, to mention only the ‘‘ Old Masters ”’ of the 
Post-Impressionists, is simply to be insensitive ; just as 
insensitive as to praise the sometimes extraordinarily 
accomplished work of, for example, their British Academic 
contemporaries Leighton, Poynter, Tadema, Leader e 
tutti quanti. 

Art, as much as science, needs its research students, 
and those who attack “‘ the modernists ’’ indiscriminately 
should pause to consider what would have happened to 
British art if it had stopped still at the view-point of those 
Academicians. Those whom this argument does not 
convince might ask themselves whether there is not 
infinitely more esthetic value in the modern poster than 
in the sentimental oil paintings laboriously repro- 
duced in chromo-lithography which still encumber our 
hoardings. Even the genteel pages of Punch bear witness 
to the progress of modern ideas, in their own timid way ; 
but progress, advance it is. To sum up its character in 
three words: that advance is “ freedom of expression ”’ ; 
the result of a consciousness that the laws of art are 
different from the laws of Nature. To this fact Irish 
illuminators, Aztek sculptors, Negro carvers, Chinese 
painters bear eloquent if unconscious witness. 

Is it not interesting to note that both Russia and 
Germany have proscribed all neoteric experiments ? 

Is it not, however, also significant to note that the 
moderns are gradually abandoning cubism and other 
experiments in abstract or “‘ pure” art not in order to 
return to Nature but in order to give art, whilst pre- 
serving its freedom, that relativity to life without which 
it remains in an anti-social vacuum ? 

When “the modernists ’’ have regained the social 
integration which their forebears, the Old Masters, 
enjoyed through serving the public ; and when the pro- 
Academic artists have gained that freedom of expression 
which the best of the anti-Academicians have so strenu- 
ously fought for, the dividing line will disappear and we 
shall have peace. That peace in the world of art cannot 
come about until humanity in the political world has 
voluntarily dedicated itself to mutual service. 


WILLIAM HOARE, RA, OF BATH 


(Continued from page 42) 


Bath in 1755 and baptized at Walcot Church on Octo- 
ber gth, became an author, painter and foreign secretary 
to the Academy. To him we are indebted for the marble 
monument, the work of Chantry, erected in Bath Abbey 
to the memory of his father, who died at 4 Edgar Build- 
ings, Bath, on December roth, 1792, at the age of 84. It 
stands in a secluded corner of the small Lady Chapel to 
the south-east of the chancel, where it speaks of him 


“Whose pencil Pitt and Pelham have approv’d, 
Nay, Pope has dignify’d and Allen lov’d.” 
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By Francois CLovuet (Painted circa 
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“LE BAIN DE DIANE” 


Fig. I. 


Fig. II. ““DIVINITES DES EAUX” 


Attributed to Ntco_o DEL ABBATE 


School of Fontainebleau 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


HE exhibition of the School of Fontainebleau, 
which has been organized by Monsieur Wilden- 
stein at his establishment in the Rue de la Boetie, 
is the first real show of paintings (not of the modern 
school) to be held in Paris since the outbreak of the 
war. 
It is to be hoped that this exhibition will be followed 
by others, and that an effort will be made in Paris, the 
capital of the arts, to stimulate the public’s interest 
generally. 

The School of Fontainebleau never seems to have 
excited the lay critic. It marks, however, for the art 
historian, an important stage in the history of French 
art. Although the foreign schools of the time were 
undoubtedly predominant, they did not come to bear on 
the School of Fontainebleau to lose its French originality. 
The art of Flanders and Italy is much in evidence, it is 
true, yet the very fact that they exercised such influence 
induced the painters to give a national accent to their works. 

The end of the Middle Ages saw a distinct divergence 
in the art of France. The Gothic form of expression had 
exhausted itself of inspirations. The obvious result was 
that French Art adopted a mannerism and the painters, 
in their effort to stylize, imparted less evidence of purely 
French characteristics than of that which they borrowed 
from neighbouring countries. There is plenty of evi- 
dence of this. At the end of the XVth century certain 
Lyon publications were illustrated with plates borrowed 
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from Swiss and German printers. Stained glass windows 
were composed on themes borrowed from German 
engravings. The same applied to many of the paintings 
of the period. 

Happily, historical events resulted in turning the 
attention of the School of Fontainebleau to Italy, at the 
moment when the art of France risked losing its specific 
character, for the heaviness in Flemish Art and the detail 
in German Art were fast being introduced into the 
deteriorating French mannerism. Italian Art and artists 
themselves came to France and, through them, French 
Art slowly regained that purity, simplicity and harmony 
which had threatened to disappear. 

There are a number of works in the Wildenstein 
exhibition that trace these developments in the formation 
of the School of Fontainebleau. The “ Vénus et un 
Amour ”’ is characteristic of this Italian influence. The 
somewhat angular drawing recalls Rosso and the styliza- 
tion of the ensemble evokes Bronzino, who seems to have 
been greatly imitated by the Fontainebleau painters. 
They considered invention of less importance than per- 
fection. The charming portrait of Diane de Poitiers in 
this exhibition is a typical example of how they openly 
imitated the works of other schools. This picture 
instantly brings to mind the famous portrait of Sabina 
Poppaea, in Geneva. Indeed, these two might be 
portraits of one and the same person. 

The true French style slowly reappeared in the works 
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Fig. III. “‘DIVERTISSEMENT DANS UN CHATEAU DE LA LOIRE” 
School of Fontainebleau 


of the School of Fontainebleau through the influence of 
the Italian painters, especially Primatice. He was largely 
responsible for re-introducing that grace of line and 
delicacy of draughtsmanship. The formation of this 
“second Rome” also attracted many artists from the 
North, who, instead of journeying to Italy, came to study 
in France. They lent a more marked pronunciation of 
form and volume to the paintings of the School of Fon- 
tainebleau. The “Apollon et Marsyas,” for this reason, 
is thought to have been painted by a Flemish artist at 
Fontainebleau. 

Clouet, of course, was the outstanding figure of the 
period. His “ Bain de Diane ” (Fig. I) is by far the most 
important painting in this exhibition. There exist two 
other versions of this picture. One is in the Musée de 
Rouen, the other in the Sulzbach collection. Monsieur 
André Blum, who made a close study of the three paintings 
a few years ago, affirms that the one on view at the Wilden- 
stein exhibition—formerly in the Métayer collection—is 
the original version. There is little difference between 
the three works except for the man on horseback in the 
background and the figure of Diane. It is interesting to 
note how the features of these two figures differ in the 
three versions. The Rouen picture is supposed to be an 
allegory on the loves of Charles IX and Marie Touchet 
and not, as has been supposed, those of Henri II and 
Diane de Poitiers. According to Monsieur Reinach, the 
painting in the Sulzbach collection represents Henri IV 
and Gabrielle d’Estrées. I think there is little doubt 
about this if one compares the Diane with the portrait of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées in the famous picture in the Louvre 
where she is seen in a bath with her sister the Duchesse 
de Villars. The traits of the cavalier in the picture at 
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By ANTOINE CARON 
(Painted circa 1580) 


the Wildenstein gallery resemble those of Henri II. In 
each of the three versions the dress worn by the cavalier 
differs and is found to correspond to the periods of 
Henri II, Henri IV and Charles IX. 

“ Les Divinités des Eaux”’ (Fig. II), probably by Nicolo 
del Abbate, is one of the typically Italian works on view. 
The background, however, might easily have been 
painted by a Flemish master. The blue landscape 
recalls the work of Brueghel and Patinir. The Flemish 
element is again in evidence in ‘‘La Femme au Lys 
Rouge ’’. This is thought to be a portrait of a lady at 
the Court of Francois Ier. The drawing of the figure 
itself hints of Clouet but the flowers are typical of 
Brueghel de Velours. The ‘“* Enlévement de Prosperine,”’ 
which is attributed to the Maitre de l’Enfant Prodigue, 
is an early work, judging, at least, by its Italianism. Its 
conception is rather naive and the drawing is simple and 
direct: the horse might almost have been copied from 
one of Ucello’s battle scenes. 

This exhibition is interesting not only on account of 
the influences that the School of Fontainebleau under- 
went at the start of its formation and which are clearly to 
be found in many of the pictures on view, but also for the 
influences that it exercised on French Art during the 
centuries that followed. ‘‘ Le Trepidarium,” for example, 
brings to mind the “ Bain Turque”’ by Ingres. 

Perhaps the most typical examples of the real School 
of Fontainebleau are the two works by Antoine Caron. 
They are also invaluable documents in the study of 
the customs and dress of the period. The “ Divertisse- 
ment dans un chateau de la Loire”’ (Fig. III) is an 
intriguing picture which gives us a very good idea of the 
theatrical performances given at the Court of the Valois. 
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AU BORD 
DE L’EAU 


By CEZANNE 


NOTES FROM 


BY MARGARET MILLER 


HEN Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan’s collection was 

W sold at auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 

the scene was photographed by the press as a 

news event. Mrs. Sullivan had long been known as a 
partisan of modern art, her interest in it antedating 
the Armory show, the “‘ succés de scandale”” of 1913 
which introduced contemporary European painting to 
the American public. She was one of the original 
founders of the Museum of Modern Art, and in recent 
years had directed a gallery of her own. The collection 
did not come intact to the auction room for many of 
the pictures had previously been sold privately. There 
were really no masterpieces in the original exacting 
use of that word, pictures like the Van Gogh “ Arle- 
sienne ’’ in the Lewisohn collection or the Seurat “‘ La 
Parade ’’ owned by Mr. Stephen Clark, but there were 
few pictures which would not enhance any collection 
as well as a number of interesting drawings, such as 
a Renoir drawing of a child with a bonnet, several late 
Cézanne watercolours, a Surat conte drawing formerly 
in the collection of Félix Fénéon, and a Degas drawing, 
the “‘Gentleman Jockey’’, which the artist kept in his 
studio until his death. The highest price of the sale, 
$27,500, was brought by an early Cézanne portrait of 
Mme. Cézanne; the next highest, 19,000, was paid for 
the Van Gogh portrait of Mile. Ravoux. These were, 
I believe, considered cheerful figures, indicating stability 
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in the picture market, which in this slow moving season 
had not been extensively tested. 

Partly concurrent with the Picasso exhibition was a 
small beautifully selected group of Cézanne paintings and 
watercolours brought together at the Marie Harriman 
Galleries to commemorate the centennial of the birth of 
the painter. There was no attempt to represent the 
range of his art in all of its aspects, but only to assemble 
single pictures various enough to set off each other. A 
very fine small ‘“‘ Les Moissoniers’’ with an unusual 
atmospheric clarity and extraordinary carrying power, 
lent by the estate of John Osborne Sumner, and brought 
to this country in 1895, is believed to be the first Cézanne 
to come to America. One of his handsomest portraits is 
the ‘‘ Madame Cézanne dans un fauteuil rouge,” c. 1877, 
with her blue and grey striped skirt beautifully set off 
against the rosy red armchair whose pigment is handled 
with the substantial richness and variety of Chardin. 
The sitter is more probably the artist’s sister Marie 
rather than Mme. Cézanne, as a comparison of the picture 
with a photograph of Marie taken in 1870 shows the same 
shapely eye, cheek, and chin which closely resemble 
Cézanne’s own features, and are so different from the 
pointed oval face and narrow eyes so familiar to us from 
the reiterated studies of the artist’s wife. Several powerful 
solid studies, ‘‘ Les Grosses Pommes”’, recall the painter’s 
words ‘‘ you must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, 
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and the cone,”’ so often quoted by the apologists for 
Cubism and which are not invalid for having been taken 
out of context. Originally they were part of a rather 
orthodox explanation of linear perspective : “ . the 
cone, all put into perspective so that every side of an 
object, of a plane recedes to a central point.’”” This does 
not imply that Picasso himself misunderstood the work 
of Cézanne; on the contrary, many of the early cubist 
drawings, by their precise but slightly exaggerated use of 
many of Cézanne’s reticent discoveries in the control of 
surfaces, form one of the most valuable commentaries we 
have on Cézanne’s paintings. But one of the most 
magical pictures in the exhibition is the unusual “ Au 
Bord de L’Eau”’, painted without his characteristic finely 
overlapping square strokes, but like a watercolour with 
fusing washes of turpentine thinned colour, chiefly 
greens and blues, with a single daub of alizarin crimson 
above the house in the trees. 

An interesting curiosity to be seen in the galleries is a 
pair of large paintings by Hubert Robert of the Grande 
Gallerie of the Louvre seen from two aspects. One 
illustrates his project for improving the lighting of the 
gallery by letting skylights into the barrel vault, a plan 
he submitted after the revolution (1796). The picture 
represents the remodelling as an accomplished fact with 
recognizable paintings like Titian’s ‘‘ Entombment ” and 
Raphael’s “‘ Holy Family ’’ admired by spectators and 
copied by young artists. The second picture shows the 
galleries from almost the same point of view, but fallen 
into the melancholy but splendid decline of a Roman 
ruin—open to the sky, shrubs springing from the broken 
vaults, and with only one copyist left, and he sketching a 
triumphant bronze Apollo, which has miraculously 
escaped intact. The pictures have recently been pub- 
lished by Dr. Walter Friedlaender, who first saw them 
eleven years ago in the Russian Imperial Palace of 
Tsarskoe-Selo. They are now exhibited at a new 
gallery ‘‘ Le Passé,’’ also in possession of a large group 
of XVIIIth century mobilier from the same source, many 
of which carry the signatures of their accomplished 
French makers. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art has just installed a 
complete Louis XVI interior bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton Rice. This carefully selected cube 
of frozen history is complete from boiseries and tapestry 
to porcelains and represents not only a king’s taste but 
in another sense a king’s ransom. The Savonnerie 
carpet (actually Louis XIV) is similar to a set made under 
Le Brun’s supervision for the Grande Gallerie of the 
Louvre and incorporates in its ornament the devise and 
initials of the king. The tapestries are of comparable 
quality, and consist of a set of five, the “ History of 
Psyche,”’ designed by Boucher and executed by the 
Beauvais manufactory (1741-1770). Formerly in the 
collection of John Murray Scot, it is one of six to be 
executed. The collection of mobilier includes a table 
with heavy ormolu mounting, signed by Reisener, and 
several pieces by Carlin. Among the sculpture there is 
an engaging infant satyr terre cuite who holds a small 
scowling owl to his cheek. This is signed by Clodion, 
as is a larger group of “‘ Ariadne and Bacchus.” 

The head of “* Apollo ’’ by Carpeaux, a study for the 
sculptural group executed for the Paris Opera in 1869, 
was exhibited in a small exhibition of French sculpture 
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arranged by Arnold Seligman, Rey and Company. It 
was predominantly XVIIIth century, notable for an 
interesting portrait bust of Mesmer by Caffieri and for a 
portrait of La Fontaine by Houdon in the XVIIth 
century manner. A bronze head by Renoir of his child 
“* Coco "’ was an insouciant pas perdu. It is unlikely that 
this interest in the dix-huitiéme represents a revival in 
taste for that French period that spread like fire over the 
contemporary courts of Europe, and inspired such rap- 
turous enthusiasm in the older generation of modern 
collectors, but more probably a slackening of the puri- 
tanical antagonism toward ornament and the unuseful 
objet d’art expressed by the most zealous partisans of 
functionalism. 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA By Sir ANTHony vAN Dyck 
Acquired by the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego through 
M. Knoedler & Co. 


A painting which for generations hung at the seat 
of the Marquess of Ailesbury, Savenake, Marlborough, 
Wilts., has just found a permanent home in the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, California. The painting is 
a Van Dyck portrait of Queen Henrietta, wife of Charles I 
of England. The purchase was made through M. 
Knoedler & Company. 

The Queen is represented to the knees, seated, turned 
three-quarters to the left, and looking at the observer. 
Her right arm rests on a table at her side, and the left in 
her lap where she holds lightly two roses. A jewelled 
crown is on the table at her right. She is dressed in a 
blue silk gown, slashed at the sleeves, and ornamented 
with jewelled clasps and buttons. Around her head and 
throat are single strings of large pearls, with pendant 
pearls in her ears. Her dark hair falls in curls and 
ringlets to her shoulders. 
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fortunate in that their purchases do not in any way 

hamper the national efforts to defeat the country’s 
enemies; the articles which change hands displace 
nothing from the ocean-going vessels which bring the 
present modest needs of life and the human and material 
needs to frustrate the efforts of our adversaries ; those 
articles which are the products of this and other countries 
have engaged no skill which otherwise would be used in 


Preente: of the antique galleries and shops are 





A SALT GLAZE JUG 

From Lord Revelstoke’s Collection 
To be seen at Frank Partridge & Sons’ Galleries, King Street, 
St. James’s 


8 in. high 


the manufacture of destructive weapons or diverted 
genius from martial activities ; all are the contemporary 
evidence of labour expended many years ago. The prob- 
ability that the purchase money is deflected from Govern- 
ment borrowings is remote; the recipients of it can be 
relied upon to do with it what they conceive the country 
demands of them; the purchasers no less perform their 
share in the maintenance of a trade or profession which, 
although being one of the many non-essentials for the 
actual conduct of the hostilities, nevertheless possesses 
effects of incalculable value. We have reason enough to 
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believe that many moons will wane before the curators 
of museums in this country will need to forgather and 
discuss, as they are doing in Germany, the treasures 
which are to be pawned in neutral countries to provide 
neutral currency. According to the Daily Telegraph, it 
is stated that the works of art to be sold by Germany to 
neutral countries with the option to buy them back at 
an enhanced price are the Raphael “‘ Madonna” and 
Mantegna’s “ Virgin and Child.’”’ God forbid the need 
for similar action here. 

These illustrations of English pottery and porcelain 
which we present in this issue are the fourth of the series ; 
we are not without belief that the project is serving a 





A POTTERY OWL IN STAFFORDSHIRE SALT 
GLAZE. 9} in. high 
By Aaron Woop, circa 1760 
To be seen at J. R. Cookson’s Galleries, 99 Highgate, Kendal 


useful purpose in bringing together potential buyers and 
vendors without the trouble of needless journeys, 
and we also possess the hope that the articles have been 
the spark to kindle the urge to collect, if, indeed, the 
conflagration is not already well out of control, for it has 
been said that every man is instinctively a collector ; 
he is also a connoisseur, and a wide choice is before him. 
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English pottery and porcelain are second to none in 
beauty of design and colouring, workmanship, and 
decoration, and the pieces illustrated from dealers’ 
galleries in London and the country in this article are 
fair examples of what has emanated from the Midlands 
of England since the early part of the XVIIIth century. 





THREE ASTBURY FIGURES in the well-known lovely 
brown, cream and green colourings. 5 in. high 
To be seen at Frank Partridge & Sons’ Galleries, King Street, 
St. James's 


Most readers are acquainted with the various factories, 
and with the naming of the pieces shown very little 
imagination is required to realize how lovely the models 
are. It would, of course, be helpful if some were repro- 
duced in colour, but unfortunately the expense is too 
great if real justice is to be done to the originals. Some 
of the earliest pottery made in this country is Astbury 
and Ralph Wood, of which Messrs. Frank Partridge and 
Sons, of King Street, St. James’s, have some of the finest 
pieces. Mr. Frank Partridge published a book on the 
subject, namely, ‘ Ralph Wood Pottery,” which naturally 
gives much interesting information on the work and the 
history of this remarkable family. The Salt Glaze Jug 
illustrated shows country scenes in various colours, and 
a coat of arms surmounted by a bird; the lip, with 


designs on red ground, the interior, with floral design 
in red, and the green handle decorated with flowers. It 
comes from Lord Revelstoke’s collection. The three 
Astbury figures are very fine examples, the one seated 
on a chair with the single splat being particularly un- 
common. In fact, Mr. Partridge forgets when he last saw 
a similar model. The colours, as usual, are those lovely 
browns, creams, and greens. The wonderful White Salt 
Glaze Owl belongs to Mr. J. R. Cookson, of Kendal, 
who is renowned for continuously finding something out 
of the ordinary, and this one, in particular, modelled by 
Aaron Wood, is believed to be the only one modelled 
by this great artist. The history of the piece naturally 
adds to its attractiveness. It belonged to a Mr. White- 
hurst, who lives at a remote farm near Dilhorne, North 
Staffs., some few miles from the Staffordshire Potteries, 
and in whose family it was looked upon as an heirloom. 
It is believed when Aaron modelled the piece he was 
working under John Mitchell, and when out of his 
time continued with Thos. Wedgwood. Aaron was 
the father of Enoch Wood, whose work is so re- 
nowned during the years 1743-1750, and who is called 
the Father of English Pottery. It is hoped that such a 





TWO SWANSEA VASES 
To be seen at Delomosne & Son's Galleries, 4 Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W.8 





WORCESTER SERVICE of forty pieces 
To be seen at Delomosne & Son's Galleries, 4 Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
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SWANSEA TEA SERVICE in apple-green, forty-five pieces 
To be seen at The Aloysia Galleries, 30 North!Street, Chichester 


wonderful piece will not leave the Old Country. The two 
Swansea vases, at any rate we consider they are of 
that factory, belong to Messrs. Delomosne and Son, of 





TWO BOW FIGURES AND BULLFINCH 
To be seen at Stewart Acton’s, 12 Prince Albert Street, Brighton 


4, Campden Hill Road, Kensington, the glass specialists. 
This pair of vases, while bearing no factory mark, may 
be associated with reasonable certainty to Swansea, and 
are a fine example of the work done at this factory. 
Messrs. Delomosne always carry some fine services, and 
the Worcester server illustrated is one of forty pieces 
decorated in fruits and flowers, the main decoration 
being green. Aloysia, those well-known galleries in 





Chichester, carried on by those two delightful women 
Miss Heriot and Mrs. Bramley, keep very cheerful, and 
are carrying a nice stock of antiques for anyone to view. 
The apple-green Swansea tea service of forty-five pieces 
is obtainable at a most reasonable price, considering its 
beauty. Though a little late, Swansea turned out some 
lovely work, Billingsley, the chief flower painter, being 
one of its founders; you will find many other services 





DERBY 
To be seen at Stewart Acton’s, 12 Prince Albert Street, Brighton 


at 30, North Street. Now we are glad to say something 
about the dealers in Brighton: the Sussex Goldsmiths 
Co., though perhaps known more for their silver, deal 
extensively in china, pottery, 
and other antiques, and the group 
of Lowestoft, date about 1752, 
is typical of the much-beloved 
factory which unfortunately had 
a comparatively short existence. 
Perhaps a word about the history 
will interest those with short 
memories ; it is believed that 
the founding of the Lowestoft 
works was due to a Dutch sailor 
who was wrecked in Suffolk, 
and noting the fine sand of the 


LOWESTOFT : Plate and Bowl 

—in blue: remainder colours 

To be seen at the Sussex Gold- 

smiths Co., 13 Pavilion Buildings, 
Brighton 
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One of a Series of EARLY 
CHELSEA CUPS AND 
SAUCERS and a pair of 
SWANSEA PLATES 
To be seen at Leslie Godden's 
Galleries, 7 Paddington Street, 
W.1 


district, suggested that it 
was most suitable for the 
making of fine porcelain. 
When the factory closed 
the Worcester availed 
themselves of it; there 
is something very fascin- 
ating about Lowestoft. 
Mr. Stewart Acton, an- 
other dealer, 12 Prince 








PAIR BOW VASES decorated in blue and white. Height 11 in. 
To be seen at Dando Bros.’ Galleries, 4 Princes Buildings, Bath 


Bow red anchor dagger mark : Chelsea Derby. PAIR DERBY, 
SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERDESS. To be seen at Charles 
Angell’s Galleries, 34 Milsom St., Bath 


Albert Street, Brighton, also deals in many things, and 
has a world reputation for the restoration of china ; 
the two groups are examples of what he can usually 
show ; Bow, which is marked with dagger and anchor 
in red and dagger in under glaze blue ; the bullfinch in 
natural colouring, the other groups Derby, circa 1750. 
Messrs. C. H. Fox and Son, who have two shops in 
Ship Street, have lately acquired a Crown Derby plate 
made for the Great Napoleon when he was in Egypt ; 
the date mark is 1769 to 18— ; a very rare find, and the 
mark at the back is as shown in the illustration. Mr. 
Leslie Godden, of Worthing, and 7, Paddington Street, 
Marylebone, though known for his English furniture, 
also carries a nice collection of English china, and the 
Chelsea cup and saucer with raised anchor mark and the 
pair of marked Swansea plates are good specimens of 
these factories. Mr. Charles Angell’s galleries in Milsom 
Street, Bath, as always, are bright and full of lovely 
things ; the china he shows are beautiful specimens ; 
Bow carrying red anchor and dagger mark; a small, 
sweet Chelsea Derby figure, and a pair of Derby figures, 
a shepherd and shepherdess. Bath is worth visiting. 
Another dealer with a fine, wonderful stock—Dando 
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CROWN DERBY PLATE ONCE BELONGING TO 
NAPOLEON THE GREAT, circa 1798-99 
To be seen at C. H. Fox & Son's Galleries, 13 and 67 Ship 
Street, Brighton 





Bros., of 4, Princes Buildings. The vases are Bow, 1730- 
1776 ; decorated in blue and white they are very typical. 
Call and see the collection. Now to Torquay, where 
Messrs. C. and D. O’Donoghue would like to see you 
at 12, Victoria Parade. The set of five Flight Barr and Barr 
Worcester vases are decorated with finely painted panels 
of sea shells on claret ground—a lovely lot. Their 
stock is very interesting. Messrs. Lorie, of 93, Wigmore 
Street, have some very lovely English china and objets d’art. 





RESIST LUSTRE JUGS 
To be seen at Cecil Davis’s Galleries, 14a Stratton Street, W.1 





A PAIR OF 6} in. DOUBLE-HANDLED VASES AND 
COVERS 
To be seen at Cecil Davis’s Galleries, 14a Stratton Street, W.1 


The Spode illustrated are uncommon and the decora- 
tion is very beautiful, the flowers of the vases being 
direct on to the bleu de roi ground. Mr. Lorie has a very 
lovely collection of Birds, early Derby 1760, in natural 
colours, one being all white, raised anchor mark. 

Mr. Cecil Davis, of 14a, Stratton Street, W.1, 
and 8, St. Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kensington, is, of 





SET OF FIVE FLIGHT BARR AND BARR WORCESTER VASES 
To be seen at C. & D. O’Donoghue’s Galleries, 12 Victoria Parade, Torquay 
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SPODE OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY. Marked in red: 


Spode 5945 


To be seen at M. J. Lorie’s Galleries, 93 Wigmore Street, W.1 


course, the well-known old English and Irish glass 
specialist, dealing also in china. 

No article on the dealers in English pottery and 
porcelain would be complete without particular reference 
to Albert Amor, Ltd., of 15, King Street, St. James’s, who 
have been more than prominent in the business since 
1837, and are fine art dealers to Queen Mary. Mr. W. 
Leslie Perkins, the managing director and well-known 
expert on English china, is at the present time holding 





To be 


Albert Amor’s Galleries, 
St. James's, S.W.1 


seen at 15 King Street, 


an exhibition of Worcester china, part of that marvellous 
collection formed by the late Mr. Herbert Hughes, of 
Dudley, who was considered, and was, in fact, recognized, 
as the most knowledgeable collector in the world on 
Worcester. The collection now on view only confirms 
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PAIR WORCESTER HEXAGONAL VASES Dr. WALL 
Period 1758. Formerly in the possession of Lord Dudley 


To be seen at Albert Amer’s Galleries, 15 


King Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1 


this, and the two illustrations give some slight idea of 
its quality. 

The terrible wintry weather has been instrumental in 
preventing our illustrating a Ralph Toby Jug belonging 
to Mr. Frederick Treasure of Preston, Lancs, and a Rare 
Old Chelsea Group of Greenwood of York. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF ART 


The Economics of Art—a subject that has recently 

n receiving somewhat flippant attention from corres- 
pondents in The Times—are in fact a most difficult and 
aimost insoluble problem. Mr. Shaw’s proposal that 

ists should offer their canvases at £5 and their drawings 
at £2 a piece is obviously not serious, and Sir William 
Rothenstein has given it the answer it deserves. Strict 
economic lines cannot be adopted because money and 
esthetic values are incompatible. 

Nevertheless we have recently come across a solution 
of the difficulty which seems to us very nearly to achieve 
the impossible. Mr. Bertram D. Wolfe, in his excellent 
book on Diego Rivera, of which a review will appear in 
our next number, recounts the method adopted by certain 
Paris dealers in modern art. He tells us that Cubist 
painters and dealers had developed ‘‘a special mathe- 
matical-mechanical formula for measuring the value of a 
painting ! The confraternity, which included the dealers 
who were young enough, ill-established enough, or 
sufficiently courageous to take their stand along with the 
new school, had drawn up a sort of code-book in which 
each painter was assigned a number indicating his 
‘ personal factorial value.’ This unit number, the personal 
element in the equation, alone differed from artist to 
artist ; all the rest was standardized as completely as the 
multiplication table. Any given picture had only to be 
measured as to painted surface by ordinary square 
mensuration, then classified as size so-and-so, then the 
personal-value unit was multiplied by the size facto: to 
arrive automatically at the selling price for the picture.” 

The snag, of course, is the personal-value unit. Mr. 
Wolfe says that he is indebted to Léonce Rosenberg for 
this information. Perhaps M. Rosenberg will tell us how 
he arrived at this personal factorial value. 


DRAWINGS BY CONSTANTIN GUYS AND OTHER 
MASTERS AT THE LEGER GALLERY 

Constantin Guys, like his English confréres on the 
Illustrated London News and other weekly news publica- 
tions of the Victorian era, was to it what press photo- 
graphers are to them to-day. In the absence of the 
suitable cameras and the tremendous apparatus and 
organization which now goes with the illustrated press, 
artists had to evolve a special method of their own to 
turn thumbnail sketches, written notes into full scale- 
drawings suitable for the wood engraver and the 
printing press. It is probably due to this necessity that 
Constantin Guys developed not only a method of sum- 
mary seeing, but also a summary method of “ writing ”’ 
it down. One might call this method stenographic were 
it not also explicit to the untrained eye. Guys knew how 
men, women, horses were constructed in their particular 
characteristics as soldier, officer, dude, grande dame, 
cocotte, cavalry mount and carriage horse—and so 
forth. He could thus from the scantiest note build up 
his designs, and it is perhaps one’s greatest pleasure in 
looking at his drawings to-day to enjoy his “ hand- 
writing,” always particularly attractive when he deals 
with the beau monde and more especially the demi- 
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mondaine. This small show of eighteen drawings has 
examples of all kinds of subject. There is that of the 
war artist: ‘‘ The Balaclava Railway ”’ ; or “‘ Establish- 
ing a Camp at the Rond Point de Courbevoie’’; and 
“The Arrest of Prussian Spies.” There is the society 
artist of ‘‘ La Promenade ”’ and “‘ Belgrave Square ”’ and 
the “‘ Coach a quatre chevaux,” and there is the demi- 
monde in ‘‘ Deux femmes se promenant”’ and “ Can- 
Can.”” All these things are consistently Guys’s records 
from life, not one of them an objective study from nature. 
One is aware of the difference when, stepping to the next 
wall, one ccmes across a series of drawings not dissimilar 
in medium ; and at first one might think that they repre- 
sented Guys’ studies from nature, something quite 
unexpected ; in fact, they were by Boudin. “* Scéne de 
Plage,”” ‘“‘ Femme en Crinoline,” “‘ Conversation sur la 
Plage,” “‘Homme et Femme,” etc., delightful things, 
shorthand notes done directly from nature; and the 
more interesting here, perhaps, because the comparison 
with Guys shows the tremendous difference there can be 
between drawing and drawing. 

The exhibition also includes an admirable study of a 
dog by Géricault, showing that the artist had an under- 
standing of dog-action not unlike Degas’s understanding 
of ballet dancers’ action. Three drawings by Modigliani, 
an early Picasso, and an interesting oil sketch by Jongkind 
are likewise worth noting specially. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE—PAINTINGS BY HENRY 
CORNELL AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


This show and its success is typical of our times. 
Mr. Cornell gives us a picture of life as seen by a man 
who, until the age of fifty, had never attempted “ any- 
thing even remotely connected’ with painting; who 
had, in fact, been in turn a great many things: a soldier, 
a hawker, a riveter, a cobbler, and so forth. Even more 
significant is this man’s proud dictum, quoted in the 
catalogue: ‘‘ Anyone can paint from nature. I paint 
from my imagination.”’ The exact opposite is, of course, 
the truth: Anyone can paint from imagination; very 
few can paint from nature. What is more—taking the 
long history of art from its dawn to the present, one will 
find a very small minority of works that have been done 
from nature. It is only because ‘ nature ’’ has figured 
more prominently during the last few centuries, and 
because there have been more nature artists during the 
last fifty or a hundred years than ever before, that we 
get the wrong impression that ‘‘ anyone can paint from 
nature.”’ To paint from imagination is the journalist’s way. 

It is, in fact, not a question of whether anyone can— 
but whether he ought—to paint either from imagination 
or from nature. The truth is that only those who can do 
both supremely well are entitled to the great honorific : 
artist. Artists are rare, because no amount of objective 
ability will compensate for the absence of subjective 
imagination, and vice versa. In other words, neither a 
Hals nor a Blake can be ranked with a Michelangelo. 
Nevertheless, there is more of the great Florentine in a 
Blake than there is in a Hals. 

Though not, therefore, an artist, Mr. Cornell has a 
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A HEPPLEWHITE CHEST OF DRAWERS of 
unusual type 
In the possession of Leslie Godden 


very pleasing quality of imagination. He sees country life 
as a pattern of trees and meadows, of hedges and skies, of 
horses and houses, and men and women. If he does not 
paint from nature, he at any rate observes nature, a fact 
which is particularly evident in his treatment of the 
relation of the sky to the ground, and of the action of 
horses. Moreover, he has a good sense of colour. Pictures 
like ‘“‘ The Rest,” “‘ The Huntsman’s Call,” “‘ Water 
Carriers,” are amongst his most successful pictures here. 
Characteristic of his outlook, however, is a picture which 
he calls ‘‘ Mystery of the Twelve in One,” a landscape 
with a cottage the walls of which consist of a dozen 
miniature landscapes. For the better enjoyment of this 
he provides the visitor with a magnifying glass ! 
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Seventy-five years ago, at Kingston-on- Thames, Mr. 
Edward T. Godden started as an auctioneer and dealer 
in works of art, and soon became well known in trade 
and collecting circles for his honourable dealing and for 
the general excellence of his stock. A few years later 
he was entrusted with the entire furnishing of a mansion 
for a member of the royal family. 

He had four sons, each of whom became well-known 
antique dealers. The eldest son, Frank, migrated to 
Australia, and opened a business in Melbourne where 
he was regarded as one of the leading experts in works 
of art in that country, retiring in 1920. 

The youngest son settled in Worthing, where he 
founded the business of Arthur Godden and Son, which, 
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A SUPERB QUALITY CHIPPENDALE SECRETAIRE- 
BOOKCASE 


In the possession of Leslie Godden 


on his retirement some twelve years ago, was taken over 
by his son Leslie, the present proprietor, who, as a 
result of the great increase in the trade and export side 
of the business, decided, some three years ago, to open 
London showrooms at 7, Paddington Street, Baker 
Street, W.1. 

Mr. Godden claims to be the only dealer in London 
who deals exclusively in country-acquired goods. He 
spends practically all his time searching the shops and 
sales in the country districts, and every week fresh 
examples of his taste and judgment are to be found at 
Paddington Street, where everything is offered for sale 
at extremely reasonable prices. 

The two illustrations on this page are typical of the 
quality of the firm’s stock. A large selection of similar 
photographs of period furniture, china, glass, and 
pictures is always on hand ready, on receipt of enquiries, 
for immediate despatch to any part of the world. 

At the moment, owing to staffing difficulties con- 
sequent upon the war, the Paddington Street premises 
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only open on Fridays, but Mr. Godden hopes, in the 
e:y near future, to be able to welcome his friends and 
prospective customers every weekday during ordinary 
yusiness hours. 





The pistol illustrated is rather an uncommon one and 
was lately acquired by Mr. C. J. Pratt, the well-known 
dealer of 186, Brompton Road, whose principal business 
is antique mantelpieces, grates, general fittings, etc. 

This firearm is known as a Duckfoot and was made by 
John Bates of London about 1810, and is beautifully 


CIRCLE OF GLASS COLLECTORS 
The 1940 list of members has been issued to all 


members in January, showing a membership of 78, a 
small increase over 1939. 


The middle section of Mr. John M. Bacon’s Collection 
of English Drinking Glasses, i.e., those dating from 1714- 
1780, is now on view by kind permission of Mr. F. Mellor 
at the Crypt, South Street, Chichester. 

The first section, consisting of between 70 and 80 
baluster glasses from 14 inches in height downwards, is 
not on view, but an article on this section appeared in 
THE APOLLO MaGazIN_E by Fergus Graham in December 
1936. A further article appeared in APOLLO in March 
1937 by the same writer. 

The final section (1780-1800) of 18 colour twists and 
early Waterford glass is also not on view. 


INDICES AND TITLE PAGE TO 
VOLUME XXX 


The Indices and Title Page to Volume XXX are 
now on sale, at the cost of 1s. 3d. Binding cases for 
Volume XXX are also on sale, price 5s. 6d. The total 
cost for binding Volume XXX including Case, Indices 


engraved. The four barrels are fired by one ignition. and Title Page is ras. 6d. 
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OR those who appreciate the best in music . . . for those who love 
harmony in design, the choice is this Rogers-Majestic Radiogram. An 
individually built instrument, it employs sxc/usive developments which 
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ensure high fidelity reproduction. Special contrast amplification gives true 
over concert-hall performance, restoring the missing “third dimension” to 
on musical reproduction. 
: side 
open 4 To this performance is wedded outstanding cabinet craftsmanship. Fine 
Baker { Mode! 13/15X figured walnut to harmonize with any surrounding. A tasteful seven-louvre 
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5 c WwW y Fees re over t¢ section... over 
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He Two sets in one. (Straight T.R-F. or Superhet and artistry in furniture. 
j at will.) radbury Contraphase. eam Power - 
5 and : Tetrode, Motor Controlled Press Button Tuning eed 2 
fresh : —I6 stations. 5 short wave dials: 1!5-8-2,000 REMOTE CONTROL. You can sit in your armchair and select 
nd at \ metres. 16 ins. Dynamic Reproducer. your stations and control volume. 
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r sale ; Remote Control | 00 
} 10 Gns. extra. gns. ? 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession should send a full description and a Photograph or Drawing 





REPLIES by 
SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. IN No CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. Nocharge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in APOLLO 


ARMS ON LAPIS AND GOLD SEAL, circa 1720.— 
There are two seals combined, one with the three fleurs- 
de-lys and Royal Crown of France, and the other with a 
double L. beneath the crown. The figure on the handle 
is probably intended for Louis IX of France, 1216-1270, 
St. Louis, the Crusader. It certainly is not Louis XV, 
though the seal probably belonged to the latter. The 
theory that it was used, prior to 1723, by Philippe, Duc 
d’Orléans, is certainly open to doubt, as though he was 
Regent until his death in 1723, etiquette at that period 
was so strict that he would never have used the undiffer- 
enced arms of France, to say nothing of the personal 
cypher of the King himself. 


ARMS ON NEEDLEWORK WALNUT STOOL, 
circa 1860.—Arms: Quarterly, 1st and 4th, argent a 
chevron between three crescents gules, a mullet for 
difference, Pole; 2 and 3, quarterly, rst and 4th, argent 
four pallets azure, 2nd, or a snake in pale wavy, the 
upper half azure, the lower sable, 3rd, or three crescents 
gules, Van Notten. Crests: A falcon rising proper 
charged with a mullet for difference, Pole. A snake as in 
the arms between two wings per fess azure and argent 
counterchanged, Van Notten. Supporters: On either 
side a lion reguardant proper, being the supporters of 
H. S. H. William, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. Each 
differenced by a pale of three colours, which were con- 


SALE NOTES 


The antique world, collectors and dealers will be more 
than glad to know that WiLiis Rooms, of King Street, 
St. James’s, are reopening. Everyone regretted to know of the 
temporary closing of these famous sale rooms, also that of 
Messrs. Fosters, of Pall 
Mall, and it is most 
satisfactory to know 
that these rooms will be 
opened under the direc- 
tion of Mr. L. T. 
Robinson, assisted by 
Mr. Walter Foster and 
Mr. John Foster. We not 
only hope, but we feel 
sure that the amalga- 
mation of these two 
old firms will result in 
a successful future, and 
no doubt there isa lot of 
business waiting direct- 
ly the doors are opened. 

SOTHEBYS are 
commencing their 
spring season by a two 
days’ sale of printed 
books, the properties of 
four collectors, the late 
Howard Carter, Mrs. 
Percy Macquoid, Miss 
A. F. Burkitt, and 
Marmaduke Hodson, 
and the _ well-known 
library of the late N. G. 





MRS. CHUBB Blaker. Running into 
To be sold at Puttick & Simpson’s on five hundred and thirty 
April 4th lots, some very fine 


books published 

during the last seventy-five years are included. 
CurIisTigs are holding an art sale on the 15th and pictures on 
the 16th, which require no particular comment. On Thursday, the 
22nd, there is some nice porcelain and decorative furniture 
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firmed to the first Baronet by Royal Warrant dated 
January 18th, 1794. 

The Arms of Sir Peter Van-Notten Pole, 3rd Baronet of 
Wolverton, Hants, and of Todenham, co. Gloucester. 
He was born February 11th, 1801, was M.A. of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and succeeded to the baronetcy August 
30th, 1850. By Royal Licence, June 11th, 1853, he took 
the paternal name of his family, Van Notten, before that 
of Pole. He was High Sheriff of Warwickshire, and died, 
aged 86, May 13th, 1887. 


ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE.—Arms : 
Quarterly, 1st and 4th, azure a sun in splendour 
proper (a coat of augmentation for the title of Lothian) ; 
2 and 3, gules on a chevron argent, three red mullets, for 
the Lordship of Jedburgh ; the whole encircled by the 
ribbon and badge of the Order of the Thistle with motto 
““Nemo me impune lacessit,’’ and surmounted by the 
coronet of a marquess. Supporters: Dexter, an angel 
proper winged or; Sinister, an unicorn argent, armed 
unguled and maned or. Crest: The sun in his splendour. 
Motto: Sero sedserio. 


Probably the bookplate of William, 3rd Marquess of 
Lothian, K.T., who was born about 1690, was created 
K.T. February 11th, 1733-4. He was Lord Clerk Register 
1739-56, and died July 28th, 1767. 


belonging to the late Lady Robson and H. E. Donner, of Scar- 
borough, the latter’s collection including Continental and Chinese 
porcelain. Lady Robson’s pictures and drawings will be sold 
with other pictures on the 23rd, the sale including those of F. 
Bartolozzi, Munnings, 
John Cooper, Roger 
Fry, W. Shayer, Sen., 
and E. M. Wimperis. 
It is some long time 
since a collection of 
Baxter prints equal to 
that of the late 
Mr. Arthur Mawson, 
of Moseley, Birming- 
ham, has come on 
to the market. It will 
be sold by Puttick 
AND SIMPSON at their 
Rooms, 72, New Bond 
Street, on Thursday, 
April 4th. The late Mr. 
Mawson was an ardent 
but discriminating col- 
lector of Baxter colour 
prints, and his col- 
lection includes many 
rarities, including** Mr. 
and Mrs. Chubb,’ 
which we illustrate, and 
for which he paid £950 
some years ago at 
Puttick and Simpson’s 
Rooms ; “ Launch of 





theTrafalgar,” Edmund MR. CHUBB 
Burke (fetched £250), To be sold at Puttick & Simpson's on 
“ Teeth in Age,” “* The April 4th 


Four Ladies,’ “‘ The 

Small and Large Queen,” “‘ Pocket Book Prints,” ‘* Royal and 
other Portraits,’’ religious and missionary scenes, book illustra- 
tions, needle box prints, rural scenes, and customs by Abraham 
Le Blond, in all several hundred lots. 





